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several months after that subsidence, from s | of the Society of Antiquaries. He was intimately 
fixed standard gauge. But what would have | concerned, in connexion with Mr. G. RB. W: 

been the result had 40 per cent., or even 15 per | in the foundation of the Junior Athenwum Ciub, 
cent., more stress been thrown on a foundation | and converting for its purposes a house in King. 
which had began to creep? What will be the | street, St. James’s. When the club removed to 
result if it is now attempted ? Wedo not imagine ; Hope Honse, in Piccadilly, he designed, amonget 
that any engineer of position will take the/other works there, the very handsome 
responsibility of the experiment. commodious Smoking - room which the elub 

We bave been induced thas far to dwell on the | possesses. 
light which is thrown, by the pen of Sir John; The subject of our notice had been elected 
Rennie himeelf, on the delicate equilibrium of}an Associate of the British Archsological 
the foundations of London Bridge, from the sense | Association in 1856, and became one of the 
of the great danger to which the City authoritier,| Hon. Secretaries in 1862. From that time 
as at present resolved, are about to subject that|he attended the Congresses very regularly, 
great national monument. Mr. Colleton Rennie, | and contributed greatly to their success by hie 
the editor of the present volume, has published a | lacid description of ancient buildings visited 
letter on the subject, in which he very clearly | on those occasions, the salient points of which 
points out the inadequacy of any attempt to/he laid hold of with much facility, and pointed 
facilitate the City and borough traffic by the|out with equal felicity. The Journal of the 
took 


This fact came to light in the constrac- 
tion of the tunnel for the London and North. 
Western Railway through Primrose-hill. The 
designs of Mr. Robert Stephenson for the 
general tunnel section to be used on the London 
and Birmingham line gave a partially elliptical 
section, with an invert forming an arc of a circle. 
The first tunnel commenced was through the 
solid chalk, with flinte, in the neighbourhood of 
Watford. The late Sir Charles Fox, then sub. 
assistant on this division, proposed the substitu- 
tion of footings to the side wall for the invert 
shown on the contract drawings in thie tunnel. 
Mr. Stephenson gave his assent, end the gain in 
economy, and still more in the facility with which 
the work could be pushed on, were so great that 
a similar change of section was ordered for the 
Primrose-bill tannel. After some little time, 
however, it became evident that what miners 
term “creep” was going on. The solid clay, 
under the pressure of the undistarbed mass above 
it, began to rise, and, if no remedial measures 
had been taken, would soon have filled the tunnel 
to the roof. The original section was therefore 
reverted to in this place, and the invert inserted, 
which effectually preserved the tunnel. 

This piece of definite engineering experience 
has the most important bearing on any plan for 
adding to the width of London Bridge. We 
have seen the care with which Sir John Rennie 
provided for the foundations of his piers. That 
these foundations might be able to sustain a 
somewhat greater weight is possible ; although, 
as we shall show, it is notcertain. But no addi- 
tion to the width of the bridge is worth oon- 
sidering that does not add accommodation for 
two additional lines of carriege-traffic to the four 
now carried by the structure,—that is to say, it 
is proposed to make Rennie’s foundations do, say, 
40 per cent. more duty than they were designed 
to perform. It may be said that by the substi. 
tation of iron for atone the additional weight 
imposed on the foundations will not be propor. 
tionate to the additional width given to the 
stractare. But it must be remembered that it 
is not only dead, bat living, weight that will be 
added by an increase of carriage-way. The 
vibration is very likely to increase in a greater 
ratio than the actual weight. Thus the stress 
thrown on the foundations cannot safely be taken 

as less than we have indicated. : 

The account above given of the mode of 
erecting the bridge, and of the nature of the 
channel of the Thames at its site, puts out of 
the question any idea of enlarging the founda- 
tions of the piers. To do this, new cofferdams 
must be driven, and the contraction of the 
waterway thus occasioned would soon dig below 
the bottom of the piles on which the structure 
reste. The alternative would be to carry up addi- 
tional masonry from the footings of the present 
piers. How much width could be thus obtained 
is not evident from the account we have cited ; 
but whether this plan, which would be architec- 
turally the only admissible one, or that of canti- 
levers, or that of akew-backe, were adopted, we 
still come to the doubtful expedient of throwing 
40 per cent. additional stress on Sir John Rennie’s 
foundations. Will they bear eo much more than 
they were designed to support ? 

Let us consalt the experience of the engineer 
of the bridge :—“ After the fifth arch, the first 
on the Surrey*® side, was keyed,” says Sir John 
Rennie, “the sinking was observed to be 4 in., 
or about 1 in. more than the others. ... I also 
observed that two of the quoins on the south- 
east end of the fourth arch from the Surrey 
shore had splintered off at the soffit. ... Upon 
levelling the piers, it was found that the east end 
had subsided from 10 in. to 14 in. more than the 
upper or west end. This I could account for in 
no other way but that there had been a greater 
scour here than at the upper end, and that the 
piles had to some extent been laid bare.” 

The experience above detailed as to the 
behaviour of the London clay supplies a link that 
is wanting in the explanation of this subsidence. 
The scour of the ebb tide was more powerful than 
that of the flow; the holes dug below the bridge 
must thas have been deeper than those above. 
When the full weight came on the London abut- 
ment, it is clear that the clay beneath the founds. 
tion yielded. To the depth of from 10 in. to 
14 io. it must have been squeezed out towards 
the least resisting line ; that is to say, towards 
the sea. With this degree of movement the 
ebutment came to its bearing. No subsequent 
movement was detected by Sir John Rennie, 
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widening of Bridge. As to that, there 
is no room for difference of opinion; that is to| by him, 
say, of educated and intelligent opinion. Butjings. He i Congress, that 
Mr. Rennie, with a family pride which is not | of Evesham, thoagh it was obvious to his friends 
only perdonable but becoming, dwells on the /| that his health was ina serious condition. Soon 
improbability that any public works constructed | after that event the news reached him of the 
by his family should not be able to bear a little | premature death of his son in a distant country, 
jadicious alteration. We think, however, that|and the shock appears to have expedited his 
the record, written by Sir Jobn Rennie, is enough | death. His remaina were buried at Kensal. 
to prove that the word judicious cannot apply | green Cemetery, on Wednesday, the 20th inst., 
to any attempt to tamper with a stracture satis- | when besides the members of his family, there 
factorily erected under such stress of difficulties,|came a number of his profes+ional brethren, 
which so nearly overcame the equilibriam of the | including Mr. T. Blashill, Mr. Loftas Brock, Mr. 
bridge. Warburton Stent, and others, to pay their last 
Sir John Rennie’s first professional occupation affectionate respects to a departed friend. 
was to make the working drawings of his father’s; Mr. Roberte leaves a widow and three 
designs for Southwark Bridge, in 1814-15. He | daughters to mourn a very great loss. 
wes then between twenty and twenty-one years 
of age, —* education, fet languages, — 
matics, and in the mechanical duties is pro- 
fession, having been pursued, up to that time, — — john gy FROGsEES 
with a care not very usnal amongst the engineers ‘ 
of this country, but which afterwards bore; Accorpine to its usual custom at the com 3 
ample fruit, He leaped into the saddle at abound, mencement of Michaelmas Term, the Ozfor 
for his firet independent advice seems tohave Journal gives a detailed account of the buildin 
been that the abutment springers for the iron operations of Oxford daring the past twelv® 
arches of this bridge should consist of solid months. We cull a few particulars of the mor® 
blocks of granite, of a size not theretofore intro. important items of the account, which eccupie® 
daced in England. To carry out this wise eng. nearly a pege of the Jowrnal. 
geetion he paid a visit to Aberdeen, He found | At Christ Church College a great deal of work 
the granite quarries in that vicinity to be open is being done by Messrs. Symm & Co., builders, 
only on asmall acale for obtaining pitching stones. of Oxford, in the way of alteration if not in the 
The proprietors would not bestir themselves to way of improvement. In “Tom Quad’’ all the 
produce larger blocks. Young Rennie explored decayed stonework is being taken away and re- 
the country, and found promise of solid and placed with new material, and in place of the 
accessible stone at Peterhead, thirty miles from parapet erected by Sir Christopher Wren, a new 
Aberdeen. He describes, in very instructive one, consisting of battlements in accordance, it 
detail, the procedure by which he quarried, trans. is said, with the original idea, is being erected. 
ported, and finally shipped a block of this now Shields ga | the armorial of 
well-known red granite, of the uoprecedented | Henry VIII. Cardinal Wolsey, the founders, 
weight of twenty-five tons. A peep atthe hearty and the benefactors of the college, are being 
hospitality of Mr. Fergusson, of Pitfour, reminds placed at intervals, and it is intended to carry 
the reader that “tis sixty years since.” | out the alteration entirely round the Quad. Over 
We hope to conclade this notice of a very Kilcanon arch, in the north-east corner, 8 low 
agreeable book in our next number. tower is being erected with a stair turret, for the 
purpose of giving greater accommodation. Wall- 
Roi eS 
EDWARD ROBERTS, F.S. own rou! ,@nd upon t 
ee Ss tions which were discovered somo time since the 
Mr. Epwaup Rosests, whose death at the com- | 1.05 of buttresses are bei 
: ; ing constructed, the in- 
paratively early ege of fifty-six we have already | jo tion being at some future time, it is stated 
mentioned, bas not lately designed many build- | : : 
~ r - r “ ‘ | to erect cloieters. The drive round the Quad 
ings, his practice having mainly consisted of heavy | h.o5 been altered to the original lines, as laid 
compensation cases in connexion with metropo- | gown in an old print bearing date 1673, which 
litan improvements and railway works, in which | will have th prin : 2 
Paar @ effect of making it look mach 
branch he showed his ability to grasp the general | 1, 7o, besides providin direct approach 
merits of a case as well as the more minute de. | : oa 
- — to the various entrance doorways. A new 
tails. Some of his papers which we have seen | : i 
: - - -,, | parapet is also being placed upon the hall, with 
prove thesingular care with which he dealt with |. Pet - α σπασX 
his valaations, This attention to the minutim of | 15° Gig rent hare ard. onal — 
erent bays, and each alternate panel will 


his business contributed to his reputation, and | : 
also secured for him the name which he soquired | or Henry VIIL end Osedinal Wolace, The whale 











Roberts,” on account of the sums which he being : 
usually succeeded in obtsiniog for hie clients, | 2+ bae been delayed by the strike among the 


His earliest architectaral work of which we London clerk 
know anything is the Institution and Market at | Sf ener swe, sis ne Landon, and the 
New _Smindoo, @ view and plan of which will| In the Cathedral two stained-glass windows 
be found in our volume for 1854.° He wastage boon put in—one by Monee, Cleyton & 
— — — Bell, aud the other by Mecers. Morrie & Oo. A 
a lodge OF Ar. . 
. 4 memorial window is shortly to be placed in the 


was an enthusiastic Freemagzon, member of the north transept, facing ; Mesers. 
Grand Lodge for many years, alsoof the Middle- | oy, —— 
the 


sex and Methuen Lodges, and of the 
former for thirty years. The Methuex Loige and 
was consecrated at Swindon, we remember, side 
when Lord Methuen laid the first stone of the th 
Institution already referred to. — 

Mr. Roberts was a Fellow of the -.——— belle 


who constantly levelled the arches and piers, for | ““tt*® of Architects (elected 1860), and a Fellow | were placed s few years since, over the staircase 
—— ——— ——— — eV. xii " oe 4 remains, plans have 
* We cite textually, but think Middlesex side ie meant. New tows,” Tian a been Solan dee ——— 





